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ABSTRACT 

Tr.is document, one of more than 100 performance-based 
vocational teacher education modules, covers the following objectives 
as it prepares pre- and mservice teachers to develop an active 
personal philosophy of education: (1) after com.pleting the required 
reading, demonstrate knowledge of the need for developing and 
maintaining a personal philosophy of education; (2) after completing 
the required reading, prepare a writt>^n statement expressing a 
personal philosophy of education and describing the behaviors one 
would exhibit as a teacher as the result of each t-elief ; (3) after 
completing the required reading, critique the ethical standards 
implied ir. a 1927 teachers' contract and those stated m \he 1975 
National Ed ic -it ion Association's code of ethics; (4) given a case 
study descri^^ing the actions of a particular teacher, critique that 
teacher's performance using one's own personal philosophy of 
education and ethical standards; and (5) after completing the 
required reading, prepare a written statement expressing one's own 
personal philosophy of vocational-technical education and describing 
the behaviors one would exhibit as a teacher as a result of each 
belief- Alter an introduction, the docamer^ -contains an explanatory 
section on the organization of the module, required and optional 
learning activities, information sheets, student self-check 
evaluation forms that cover learning activities, model answers for 
the forms, and a form on which the teacher's performance on the 
module's terminal objective ("While ^'orkmg m an actual teaching 
situation, develop an active personal philosophy of education") is to 
be assessed. The information sheets covei education as a pro. sjion, 
matching the philosophy and the situation, maintainirg a personal 
philosophy, the definition of vocational education, goals of 
vocational education, and principles of vocational education. 
(CML) 
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FOREWORD 



Th.s (r>oduie tS one of a series ^ 27 oerlormance-ba^eo teacf^er 
eOucat«or iPBTE- -earning packages focusing upon speaftc pro 
*ess{or»al competencies oi vocai»onai teachers The competeooes 
upon wtifch itiese nrKxiuies are based were KJentjfied and verified 
tnrough research as t)etr>g tmportan* to successrut vocatooai 
teaching at both the secoocary ana postsecoridary levels o* in- 
struction The Tioduies are suitable 'or the preoaratjon of teachers 
and otner occupatK>na. trainers «n af occupatK^na areas 

Each module provides Jeaning expenerices that integrate thecfv 
and appiicalfon each cuJrnmates with cnteoon-referenceo as 
sessment of the teacher s Mostnjctor s trainer s) performance of 
the speciff€d competency The rnaterjals are designed for use Dy 
teachers-»n-t'ain.ng wor^^ing {OdJViduaJty or tn groups under the 
cJ»rection arMj with me assistance o' 'eacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons Resource persons shouid be sxiUed -n 
*he teacher corrip^tenaes bang devetopeO and shoutd be thor- 
Cughi'y onenteo to PBTE concepts and procedures before ust^ 
these matena's 

''^e design of tne rtate*" ais provides constde^'aWe f'ex'bj'«»v for 
r)*anning arxi conduct tng perform ance-baseo trajnirg programs 
*0f presen/ice and nservice leacners as N^eu as bus^ness-m-ous- 
fabcr trainers to n^eet a wsje vanery of ndivtdual needs ar>:J 
n^erests The materials are intended fo' use by unrver&ties and 
coijeges state aepartn^ents of educatcn postseccmdary nstitu 
tors «cca' education agenc'es and others ''espons^bie ^O' the 
r-'ofessicra' devetop^e'-' o* voca..o<"a' *eac*^ers ar^ other occu 
pattona* trainers 

P3TE cumcuturr oac^ages Categories a - j a'e proOL<cts 
a susta-neo ''esearcn and development effort oy tr^e NatK>iai 
Center s Program for Professional OevekHxnen^ for Vocat»ona' 
Education Many -^divKJuais -nstitutjons and agencies parttopat- 
eo w'th the National Center and have made ccntnbut'ons to the 
systematic development testing revision and ''ef»nem.ent o* these 
*ery sign-f-cant tra.nmg matenais Caivm j Cot-'eH directed me 
^ccation^t teacher competency ''esearch study ^"Jor. which these 
"^oduies a«'e based ano also directed the curnr' i development 
effort *rom 19T1 - 1972 Cu'tis R ^mch prc.iced ieadersh*p 'or 
^•^e p''ogram top- 1972 - 1974 Over 40 tea her educators pro- 
vided no-jt in devejopmen? of ■'^itta' versions of the modu«es over 
2 000 teachei'S and 3QC ""escurce persons n 20 universities co' 
eges anc pcstseccndary insftjt.ons used the mater>a!S a'^c 
provaed -eedbacx *o **">e NaJic^a Center fc rev^stons a^o 
'e^'^^eme'^t 

£^"v versions 0* 'he '^a*e'*'a'S Aere developed by f*^e Na^o'^a 
Ce' err r> cocpe^at.or^ /*'th *ne vocational teacher eoucatior^ *ac;- 
• es a* Orego'^ State un.ve'S'r/ and ^t the University M»sscu' - 



Coiumib«a Preliminary tes^uig of tne ^> - ^is was conducted at 
0''egon State University Terr.pie untve^say ar>d the university of 
Missouri - Columbia 

Following preliminary testing major revision of ail materials was 
performed by National Center staff with the assistance of iiumer- 
ous consultants arK3 visiting scholars from throughout the country 

A^anced testing of the matenais was earned out with assistance 
of the vocatJonaJ teaoier educators arxJ students of Central Wash 
ington State Coliege Cok>rado State University Ferns State Col- 
lege Michigan FJonda State University Holland College P E 1 
Canada Oklahoma State University Rutgers Universrty New Jer- 
sey State University College at Buffalo New Yort< Temple 
University Pennsylvania. University of Arizona Unr/ersi?y of 
Mtchigan-Flint University of Minnesota-Twin Cities University 
of Nebraska -UrKOln University of Northern Cok)rado Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Pennsylvania Unrversity of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Verrr ont and 'Jtah State Universiry 

The first published edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide arxj in many other countnes of the world User feed- 
Dack from such extens-ve use as well as the passage of time 
called for T.e updating of the content resources, and illustratKxis 
oMheonginal matenais Furthermore three r^ew categones (K -Mi 
have been added to the senes covering the areas 0* serving 
students with speoa!/ exceptional needs imoroving sUidents 
basic and personal skills arxl implementing oomp>etency-based 
eCucation This addrtjon required the articutatio of content among 
the original modules and those of the new categories 

Recognition ts extended to the following individuals for tneir "-oies 
tn the revision 0* the onginai matenais Lois G Harnngton Cath- 
erine C King-Fitch and Michael E Wonacott Program Asso- 
oates for ''evision of content and resources Cheryl M Lowry 
»^esearch Specialist for illustration speafications and Barbara 
Snea for art wclc Speaal recognition is exterxjed to the staff at 
AAVIM for their mvatuable contnbutions to the quality of the fma' 
onrteo products oarticu'ar'y to Donna Pntchett for nxxJuie lay- 
out design and fma' art work and to George W Smith jr ♦o' 
s^cen/fston 0* the r^odu e p'oduct»OP process 
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INTRODUCTION 



What do you really beheve about the teaching pro- 
fession'? Up to this point, you may not have taken 
the time to reflect on such matters but have simply 
acted on your decision to be a teacher However, 
a commitment to be a teacher carries with it a com- 
mitmentto develop and maintain a personal philos- 
ophy of education and a code of ethiCb t^at will guide 
you m formulating your beliefs, attitudes, an.i values 
as a teacher 

A philosophy is a set of beliefs and att«tuaes (e.g , 
• I believe that all people are created equal ") It is 
hkely that v/hat you believe will affect how you act. 
but this '3 not stated. A code of ethics deals with 
the concepts of good and bad, right and wrong, it 
deals with duties one must perform based on a moral 
position (e g . "I will treat all people as equals/') 

Most conscious decisions you make m life are 
based on your fundamental beliefs and standards 
If you call the police to report an »noperative traffic 
lignt It IS because you believe that citizens have a 
responsibility o do so or you believe that the faulty 
light could be dangerous. What you believe affects 
how you will act in a given situation 

As a teacher who has the responsibility for *he 
guidance, development, and education of young 
people and adults, it is absolutely essential that you 



be aware of your personal beliefs. Furthermore, it 
IS essential that you weigh and compare them with 
other existing beliefs and standards, including those 
of your professional organization, so that your ac- 
tions as an educator are of maximum benefit to your 
students 

You need to examine your concept of what is right 
and what is wrong as it applies to education. A clear 
and consistent set of ethical pnnciples is a necessary 
foundation for your day-to-day decisions and actions 
as you work with students, parents, and feUow in- 
structors. Your teaching must not only be educa- 
tionally sound but also morally right as you see the 
r.ght. Educational philosophy and ethics are mutually 
interdependent, but m this module, they are treated 
^aparately m order to make it easier to deal with 
them. 

The philosophy and the ethical standards you 
choose will not be developed apart from your inner- 
most beliefs, attitudes, and values, nor will they re- 
main constant once developed This module is 
designed to help you develop the basic competen- 
cies you need m order to develop and maintain a per- 
sonal philosophy of education and ethical standards 



ABOUT THIS MODULI 



Objectives 

TemUnal Objective: While working In an actual teaching 
situation, develop an active personal philosophy of 
education. Your performance will be assessed by your 
resource person, using the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form, pp. 55-56 {Learning Experience W). 

Enabling Objectives: 

^ After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the need for developing and maintain- 
ing a personal philosophy of education {Learning Ex- 
perience I) 

2 After completing the required reading, prepare a writ- 
ten statement expressing your personal philosophy 
of education and describing the behaviors you would 
exhibit as a teacher as a result of each belief {Learn- 
ing Experience II) 

3 After completing the required reading, critique the 
ethical standards implied in a 1927 teachers' contract 
and those stated in the 1975 National Education 
Association's code of ethics [Learning Experience III) 

4 Given a case study describing the actions of a particular 
teacher critique that teacher's performance using your 
own personal philosophy of education and ethical stan- 
dards {Learning Experience IV) 

5 After completing the required reading prepare a writ- 
ten statement expressing your personal philosophy 
of vocational-technical education and describing the 
behaviors you would exhibit as a teacher as a result 
of each belief (Learning E/perience V) 

Resources 

A list of the outside resource's that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the avaHabiluy and the iocation 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and {3} to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time 

Learning Experience I 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

A resource person and/or a group of peers with whom 
you can discuss your educational beliefs and the ac- 
tions you can take in support of these beliefs 
One or more teachers, expenenced m developing and 
maintaining a functional philosophy of education 
whonn you can mtervit^-v 



Learning Experience Ml 

Optional 

Recent codes of ethics for the teaching profession that 
you can review 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

A resource person and 2-5 peers with whom you can 
work m cntiqumg a case stuay (required only if you 
select this alternative) 

A resource person to assess your competency in cn- 
tiqumg the performance of a teacher in a given case 
study 

Learning Experience V 

Optional 

Recent publications on the goals and philosophy of 
vocational-technical education that you can review 
A resource person and/or group of peers with whom 
you can discuss your philosophy of vocational- 
technical education 

Learning Experience VI 

Required 

An actual teaching situation m which you can develop 

an active personal philosophy of education 

A resource person to assess your competency in 

developing an active personal philosophy of 

education 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modi'les on the inside back cover. For 
more m-depth information on now to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents 

The Student Guide to Using Periormance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
tnservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Matenals can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and ocr upational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules 
It also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a liSiing of the supplementary resources and the i ddresses 
where they can be obtained 

The Guide to the ImplementV'on of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program It contains answers to implomenta- 
tion questions possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action 
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Learning Experience 1 



After compieting the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the nsed 
for developing and maintaining a personal philosophy of education. 



You will be reading th9 information sheet, Developing an Active Personal 
Philosophy of Education, pp. 6-9. 



You will be demonstrating knowledge of ths need for developing and main- 
taining a personal philosophy of education by completing the Se!*-Check, 
pp. 10-11. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed Self- 
ChecK with the Model Answers, p. 13. 



Activity 




Consciously formulating a personal philosophy of education is an important 
part of your professional preparation and development. For information on 
the reasons for and the factors to be considered and steps to be followed 
in developing and maintaining & personal philosophy of education, read the 
following information sheet 



DEVELOPING AN ACTIVE 

PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 



Hav3 you ever met a person who had no opinions 
or beliefs regarding education'? Probably not Since 
most adults attended school for many years 
themselves-^, pay the taxes that support public educa- 
tion, or havo children who are students, they usual- 
ly have opin ons about what education is or should 
be Thus, you probably have such opinions also 

Most teachers have many beliefs regarding educa- 
tion However, many teachers have never taken the 
time 10 formulate in writing a professional 
philosophy, or set of beliefs, that they can examine 
A philosopher once said, "We probably live our way 
into a system of thinking (a philosophy) rather than 
think our way into a pattern of living." The question 
IS, can professional teachers who guide the learn- 
ing of students afford this luxury? 

In order to ensure that vocational-technical 
teachers "think their way into a pattern of teaching," 
It IS vital that each teacher wnte out a list of his or 
her beliefs regarding both education in general and 
vocational-technical education in particular The pro- 
cess of organizing your beliefs into a written 
philosophy generally accomplishes several key 
things (1) It allows you to think about all that you 
believe in a systematic way; (2) having to write 
dowr^ each behef forces you to put vague beliefs in- 
to words, which ailcvy'S you to examine them more 
Closely and critically; and (3) with a list of wntten 
beliefs, you can compare these beliefs to see if they 
are consistent with each other 

This written philosophy can then be used to guide 
your actions as a teacher By taking the time to 
recognize your beliefs, values, and attitu Jes. you can 
arrive at better educational decisions Having a 
philosophy also allows you to act on the basis of ra- 
tional thinking, rather than on a spontaneous expres- 
sion of "feeling " In addition, since values reinforce 
one another, having an established philosophy can 
give strength to your convictions, allowing you to 
make consistent decisions without repeatedly hav- 
•ng to weigh all the factors involved 




Another reason for developing a personal 
philosophy of education is to help you match your 
philosophy to the philosophy of the school or col- 
lege in which you work or desire to work. If there is 
a reasonable match between your personal philos- 
ophy of education and that of the educational institu- 
tion in which you are employed, tnere is greater 
opportunity for job satisfaction and teaching 
efficiency. 

Finally, having carefully developed a wntten 
philosophy of education makes it easier for you to 
communicate your beliefs to others. Because you 
have taken the time to th, M through your beliefs and 
check them for consistency, you are better prepared 
to support them. This is essential when you begin 
to apply for teaching positions, Ao part of the applica- 
tion process, you will be interviewed by a personnel 
director or some other hinng official. In order to 
determine whether you are the candidate to be hired, 
this person will generally ask you a number of ques- 
tions about your educational beliefs. If you have 
already prepared a wntten philosophy, you should 
be able to respond confidently and well to such 
questions 



Education as a Profession 

A Dhilosophy of education is often called a pro 
fessidnal philosophy. Now, what exactly is a'*'pro- 
tessional" philosophy? It may be described as a set 
of beliefs that are in accordance with the tenets of 
one's profession. 

As you develop your personal philosophy of 
education, you will want to examine each of the 
following criteria suggested by Lieberman as 
charactenstic of a profession ^ Measuring education 
in terms of each criterion should help you decide how 
well education, at this time, meets the criteria of a 
profession. VariouG viewpoints are presented in rela- 
tion to several of Lieberman's criteria You should 
make a personal decis jn concerning your accep- 
tance of and commitment to each of the criteria, and 
you should embody the pnnciples expressed into 
yjv." own philosophy 

• A profession provides a unique, definite, and 
essential social service 

The social service provided by education is to 
teach the nation's citizens in terms of the needs 
of society. Whether it provides a unique or 
essential social service has been argued 

• A profession emphasizes intellectual techniques 
in performing its services 

There is an emphasis on intellectual techniques 
if one considers all information designed to tell 
teachers *'how to teach," but some argue that 
teaching methodology is unnecessary if one is 
competent in subject material 

• A profession requires a long period of special- 
ized training. 

To qualify for teaching in public elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools requires special- 
ized training, but certification standards vary 
from state to state. 

• Both the individual practitioners of the profes- 
sion and the occupational group as a whole 
nave a broad range of autonomy 
Teachers have a considerable amount of au- 
tonomy, especially within the classroom, bui 
this varies since they are accountable to the ad 
rninistrators, the governing board, and the 
public These groups have the power to set up 
required curricula and compulsory standards 

• The practitioners of the profession accept broad 
personal responsibility for judgments made and 
acts performed within the scope of the 
profession 



Most teachers accept responsibility for their 
acts; others feel that since they are acting in ac- 
cordance with externally manufactured goals 
and standards, they need not be held personally 
accountable. 

• In a profession, there is an emphasis upon the 
service rendered rather than on economic gam 
to the practitioners. Professions are so orga- 
nized that professional workers cannot avoid 
certain obligations regardless of their personal 
feelings. 

Dedicated teachers feel they emphasize service 
rather than economic gam Other people point 
to the three months' vacation each summer and 
to teachers who are on strike demanding, 
among other things, higher salaries, and con- 
clude that economic gam and personal status 
are being emphasized by teachers. 

• Professions possess a complex, systematic 
body of knowledge based on research. 
Education is m the process of developing an ex- 
tensive research bas^ One argument leveled 
against these efforts comes from people who 
feel that the humanistic nature of education ex- 
cludes It from scientific analysis 

• Professions have a comprehensive, self- 
governing organization or a professional 
association. Large groups such as professions 
need an orderly procedure to set standards for 
entry and exclusion, to promote nigh standards, 
and to raise the social and economic status of 
the group. 

The National Education Association is a com- 
prehensive, self-ooverning organization, but 
membership is not required, and its prmciples 
and policies are subject to interpretation at the 
state and local level Furthermore, numerous 
other organizations exist, such as the American 
Federation of Teachers and the Amencan Voca- 
tional Association, and there is no definite 
agreement among them regarding standards 
The professional organizations do provide 
mpchanisms for continued professional devel- 
opment via meetings, workshops, and publica- 
tions. However, since membership is not re- 
quired, this does not reach all teachers, and 
some teachers do nui or cannot take advantage 
of these services 
• Professions have a written code of ethics or set 
of standards, which have been classified and in- 
terpreted through concrete cases 




The NEA has a written code of ethics as do 
most, but not all. other professional teacher 
organizations AVA, for example, does not have 
a code, but the National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers' Association (NVATA) has a specifir: 
"creed" that includes statements of an ethical 
nature, as do some otner AVA-affiliated orga- 
nizations However, none of these organizations 
have a strong judicial body, so m effect, the pio- 
fession does little to regulata itself 
The conduct of medical doctors and lawyers, 
for instance, is subject to review by a board of 
their peers, and violators of professional stan- 
dards may be removed from practice in the pro- 
fession In the field of education, there is no 
tradition or legal basis for this kind of self- 
regulation A different type of regulation or con- 
trol exists in that administrators have the power 
to recommend or not recommend tenure for 
teachers Also, boards of eduation have the 
power to grant tenure, to hire, and with jusi 
cause, to fire even tenured teachers 

The foregoing characteristics of a profession are 
not intended to be all-inclusive. Other characteribtics 
often associated with professions are that entry in- 
to the profession requires formal training, that the 
professional practice is based on theory, and so 
forth 

The mam point is that, although education meets 
most of the criteria outlined quite well, there is still 
room for improvement This, then, may be a 
challenge for all educators— to assist in making 
education more professional You nray wish to in- 
clude this goal in your personal philosophy of 
educauon 

We have said that in a profession, the service 
rendered is more important than economic gam We 
have also said that some people feel thai teachers 
are not professional because they strike for salary 
increases However, the first statement doesn't say 
thai economic gam is wrong, it just says it should 
be less important than the service rendered 

Angelo Gillie makes a distinction between these 
two types of concerns professional concerns and 
employment concerns According to Giilie, profes- 
sional concerns relate directly to the students and 
their instruction Employment concerns relate to 
salaries, benefits, contracts, and so on 2 Although 
botr may ba important, professional concerns must 
take priority over employment concerns if education 
IS to be considered a profession 



Matching the PhMosophy 
and the Situation 

The following examples descnbe two teachers 
with varying philosophies of education Note whether 
their behavior is consistent with their beliefs 

Mr Thomas believes that his jOb is "teachmg," 
nothing more, nothing less He spends a great deal 
of time preparing h-s lessons, and he teaches in- 
terestingly, thoroughly, and well He believes that 
bureaucratic paper work (attendance reports, etc ) 
should be done by someone other than teachers He 
believes that teachers" meetings, committee work, in- 
service programs PTA. and the like are busywork that 
consumes tinne that he needs to do a good teaching 
job He does an excellent job 'n the classroom, behind 
closed doors, his students learn, and he considers 
himself to be quite professional 

Mr Ernest believes that a school is an organiza- 
tion requiring group effort and cooperation Each year 
he takes a new teacher under his wing and helps as 
help is needed dunng the year He is on several com- 
Riitlees one on professional development, one on 
teacher gnevances, and one on cuinculum develop- 
ment He believes that school-community relation- 
ships are impcrlant. so he has an active advisory com- 
mittee He aiso belongs to a community service 
organization He believes that students need to 
develop healthy leisure activities, so he sponsors a 
chess club, which meets after school once a week 
Fmally, he believes that his occupational area has a 
lot to offer ,0 young people, and so he teaches en- 
thusiastically and well He considers himself to be 
quite professional 




Since these two systems of beliefs, or philosophies 
differ extensively, which is the more professional 
teacher— Mr Thomas or Mr Ernesf^ Consider these 
teachers in the following settings Mr Thomas m 
School A. and Mr Ernest in School B 

School A. There is a strong administration, which 
handles most tasks extraneous to actual teaching 
There is one paraprofessional for every four teachers 
All students are bused and after-school activities are 
thus nearly impossible A total of 90 percent of the 
teachers reside outside the school district 

School B. There is a small administrative staff and 
teachers are needed to assist where necessary Theie 
are no paraprofessionals or teachers' aides Teachers 
are required to attend PTA. weekly department meet- 
ings, montnly grade level meetings, and monthly 
faculty meetings Each new teacher has an experi- 
enced teacher assigned to him/her A totai of 90 per 
cent ot the teachers reside in the disinct Team 
teaching is encouraged 

Now. reverse the positions place Mr Thomas in 
School B, and place Mr Ernest in School A How 
well does each Consider tho effect Mr Thomas 
individualistic beliefs would have on the morale and 
cooperative efforts of School B Consider the effect 
Mr Ernest's extra efforts would have on students 
unable to stay for chess because they can't get a 
ride home Either teacher could generate frustration 
or friction because his philosophy varied from the 
philosophy of the school 

The point is that even if a person has formulated 
a well-developed professional philosophy, there may 
still be a problem in implementation li that personal 
philosophy IS not consistent with the philosophy of 
the institution Two alternative solutions he in 
(1) selecting a teaching position in keeping with your 
personal philosophy or (2) given a position not m 
keeping with your personal philosophy, adhering to 
what ex.sts while working constructively to change 

It 3 

Thus .mplementing a professional philosophy in- 
volves not only acting m a manner consistent with 
your beliefs but also doing so within the frame of 
reference of your school situation 

Maintaining a Personal Professional 
Philosophy 

A mature and functional philosophy is achieved 
through an increased understanding of oneself and 
one's attitudes in terms of today s conditions Since 



both you as an individual and society in general are 
constantly changing, yout philosophy cannot remain 
static Thus, you must periodically revise your pro- 
fessional philosophy in light of your current attitudes 
and values, as well as in terms of current societal 
conditions 

You can maintain a functional professional 
philosophy that will serve you by following four sim- 
ple steps. First, work toward an increased under- 
standing of yourself— your values, your beliefs, and 
your attitudes For example, your attitudes toward 
learners may change as you work with them As you 
develop a sensitivity to the feelings of many different 
kinds of people, you may come to value abilities 
previously unrecognized 

Second, keep abreast of societal trends Keep 
aware of population trends, new services and in- 
dustries Note changing attitudes. Recent examples 
have included attitude changes toward work, toward 
women, toward the handicapped, and toward the en- 
vironment Education must serve the current needs 
of society 

1 hird. keep abreast of research that has implica- 
tions for education For example, at one time many 
educators accepted the concept of a fixed in- 
telligence quotient (IQ) whereas today many 
educators question the reliability r' 'O tests This nas 
many implications for grouping and working with 
students Thus, it is important that you keep up-to- 
date with research related to education. This may 
be accomplished through such activities as reading 
professional periodicals and heing actively involved 
in professional organizations, and through continu- 
ing educai»on ^ 

The fourth and final step in r aints.niny a tunc- 
t.onal profeso.onal philosooh, involves the process 
of examining your phik>sophy and revising i 
periodically Your beliefs will chfa.ige ano evolve as 
you continue to grow professionally Thus. or»e dG3S 
not develop a philosophy that will last for the cura 
tion of one's professional career Rat^ci. one 
develops a professional philosophy based on c 
rent beliefs and then periodically revises it as beliets 
and conditions change 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet. Developing an Active Personal Philosophy of Education, pp 
6-9 Each of the four items requires a short essay-type response. Please 
respond fully, but briefly. 



SELF-CHECK 



1 What IS the purpose of deveioping a petsonai philosophy of educsiion'? 



2 Assume that one day you walk into the faculty lounge and discover a group Oi .-.otructors heatediy discuss- 
ing whether or not teaching is a profesf ion As you enter, one of them turns to you and demands. "What 
do you think'7" How would you respond^ 
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Assume that you have a personal philosophy of education that differs widely from the philosophy of the 
school by which you are employed. How might this cause a problem? 



4. Why IS It important (or vocational-technical instructors to assess their personal philosophies of educa- 
tion periodically? 



'3 
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NOTES 



• 



• 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . The purpose of developing a professional philos- 
ophy IS to organize a set of educational beliefs 
based on your attitudes and values. Writing out 
your philosophy will assist you in formulating a 
consistent set of beliefs. The process of writing 
out your philosophy also aids in clarification and 
promotes behavior consistent with beliefs. 

2. 11 you agree that teaching is a profession, you 
could have reminded the group that education is 
commonly considered a profession; thus, it is the 
job of professional educators to make it more pro- 
fessional. Furthermore, education meets most of 
the criteria of a profession: it provides a unique 
and essential service to society, it emphasizes 
intellectual skills in performing this service, and 
it requires a period of specialized training In 
general, teachers have a considerable amount of 
autonomy, accept responsibility for their profes- 
sional decisions, and emphasize service more 
than gain. 

If you feel that teaching is not a profession, you 
could have told the group that it is not possible 
for education to meet all the criteria for becom- 
ing a profession. For example, it is pot likely that 



all teachers will ever belong to a single profes- 
sional organization. In addition, since education 
is such an applied field and because of its 
humanistic nature, its research base can be con- 
sidered questionable. Aiso, education does not 
have a strong judicial body that enforces a code 
of ethics. 

3. If your personal philosophy of education differs 
from the school's philosophy of education, it may 
be very difficult for you to implement your 
philosophy through actions. Implementing your 
philosophy may cause problems with the ad- 
ministration and/or members of the community. 
Even though you may feel your actions are very 
professional and they may be considered profes- 
sional in some schools, you might be criticized 
for your actions. This is very apt t^ limit your job 
satisfaction. 

4. A philosophy changes and evolves as your 
beliefs, attitudes, and values change, so it must 
be periodically updated. Also, society is constant- 
ly changing, so the implementation of your 
philosophy or your actions may need to change 
to correspond with current societal needs. 



Level of Pe'lormance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same ma- 
lor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additiona. points 
you made, review the matenal in the information sheet. Developing an Active Personal Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, pp. 6-9, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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■ NOTES 




I 
I 





Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 





by wmpletirtsthe^WbHah^ 



You will be evaluating your competency \t devetoplnga perapntf |^to8^^ 
of education, using the Educational Philosophy Checklist, 



You may wish to discuss your completed worksheet with a small group of 
peers and/or your resource person. , ^ : . 




You may wish to int6n/lew one or moro experienced teachers wlio h£ive suc- 
cessfully developed and maintained a functional philosophy of education. 
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Activity 




Developing a personal philosophy of education is not diff cult; it simply re- 
quires a rational process and some careful, honest inought. For information 
describing the steps tc follow m developing a preliminary personal philosophy 
of education, read the following information sheet. 



DEVELOPING A PERSONAL EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 



The actual development of your personal 
philosophy of education can be accomplished by 
following a few simple steps. The first step is to break 
dO'AH the topic To ask yourself, "What do I believe 
about education'?" is to ask too broad a question. 
One way to handle this is to break the topic down 
into categories similar to the following: 

• Proy;<*m Planning, Development, and Evalua- 
tion 

• Student Instruction (Instructional Planning, Ex- 
ecution, and Evaluation) 

• Instructional Management 

• Student Guidance 

• School-Community Relations 

• Vocational Student Organizations 

• Professional Role and Development 

• Coordination of Cooperative Education 

• Implementation of CBE 

• Accommodation of Students with Special/ 
Exceptional Needs 

• Improvement of Students' Basic Skills 

• Instruction of Adults^ 

For each of these categories, you need to ask 
yourself specific questions about what you believe 
Using Program Planning" as an example, you 
might ask the following lypes of questions 

• What are the major purposes of program plan- 
ning? 

• What IS the value to society of program plan- 
ning'? 

• Who has the major responsibility for planning 
vocational-technical programs'? 

• What IS your role in program planning? 

• What are your responsibilities for program 
planning? 

• What basic principles should govern program 

planning'? 



These are not thp only questions, but by asking 
these types of questions, you should be able to begin 
generating a list of statements describing your phi- 
losophy of education. This is still not enough, how- 
ever. Oroe you have generated this list of statements 
of belief, you need to subject these statements to 
a series of tests. 

First, you need to weigh each statement carefully 
to determine whether \\ truly expresses something 
you believe. Next, you need to compare the vanous 
statements to see if they are consistent with each 
other. Finally, you need to test each statement by 
asking four basic philosophical questions: (1) Does 
the statement reflect what is real? (2) Does the state- 
ment reflect what is true? (3) Does the statement 
reflect what ;s good? (4) Does the statement reflect 
what is reasonable? 

For example, assume that one of your statements 
reads, / believe that democratic principles should be 
adhered to m program planning. You need to deter- 
mine (1) whether you truly believe that, (2) whether 
the statement is consistent with your other state- 
ments, and (3) whether, in terms of society's stan- 
dards, the statement reflects what is real, true, good, 
and reasonable. If any statement fails any of these 
tests, you need to revise or rework your statements 
accordingly. 




5 For information on ?hp more spei^itic tasks involved m each of these 
broad categories you may wtsr 'o refer to 'he iistmg of module titles on 
the back cover 
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At the end of this process, you should have a well- 
developed, written personal philosophy of education. 
However, it is recommended that you go one step 
further. If your philosophy exists only on paper, it is 
of little functional value. You need to put that 
philosophy into practice, to act on the basis of your 
beliefs. 

Therefore, it is helpful to thmk through in advance 
how your statements of belief translate into attitudes 
and behaviors. For example, if you believe that 
democratic pnnciples should be adhered to in pro- 
gram planning, what will you attempt to do and how 
will you act as a consequence? 

These steps in developing a philosophy may be 
accomplished by using a worksheet such as the one 
shown in sample 1. Using hypothetical examples, 
the first (left-hand) column presents the instructor's 
beliefs (what he/she believes to be true) about 
education. These beliefs should be based on the 
facts as they are now known, though of course they 
are subject to change in the light of new informa- 
tion or data. 

The second column indicates personal attitudes 
about each belief Attitudes grow out of personal 



opinions, feelings, and reactions to experience. At- 
titudes reveal personal values— what you feel to be 
good or bad, valuable or useless, desirable or 
undesirable. Although attitudes are much less ob- 
jective and fact-based than beliefs, they are in- 
dicators of future behavior. 

The third column gives a list of behaviors- 
consistent with the expressed beliefs and 
attitudes— that the instructor might exhibit in 
response to his or her beliefs about education. The 
items on this list describe what the instructor will 
do— the actions he or she will take— to develop or 
promote his or her beliefs. 

By conscientiously going through the preceding 
process step by step, you will have developed a 
workable preliminary philosophy of education that 
you can then adapt and adjust as you teach and 
grow. During your teaching career, your philosophy 
will change as you gain in experience, knowledge, 
and maturity. Your philosophy should become richer 
in depth and meaning, and a pattern or coherence 
should develop within it so that new experience and 
understanding can be accommodated read.ly. 
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SAMPLE 1 



WORKSHEET FOR EDUCATIONAL PHiLOSOPHY 



BELIEFS ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS OF 
PERSONAL ATTrrUDES 


OBSERV^BILCtEXCHfeR 


i believe the following to be 
true: 

The community e^nects plan- 
ning for vocational education 
to be based on democratic 
principles. 


1 personally feel that: 

All individuals* regardless of 
race, sex, or inherent ability, 
are worthy of my help, 
it is my responsibility^ to help 
students to develop them- 
selves to their fullest capabiti* 
ties, whatever these capabili- 
ties are. 


In my toi^tig^^^^^ 
En^tt nfK>re males (or female) 
in my vocatiorwJlclas^v >;r 
Initiate a progri^ . 
minority Js^uden^^^ t^f^r: J 
FWdesIgh iabc^ 
to pemtit Mhjdicap^ stu^ 
dems to benefit from the pro* 
gram. 


Students respond positively to 
responsibility for their own de- 
velopment and education. 


Students should be taught to 
take increasing responsibility 
for their own decisions and 
actions. 

1 can help students to mature 
by giving thom as much re- 
sponsibility as they can 
handle. 


htstati a student-directed 
systerh to help^irorwige the vo^ 
catipnal lfii)oratpry, 

IndMduatize learning a^ 
ments to give stujilents: re* 
sponsibility according to jabllity. 
Set up an ^dVisemenf jpro- 
gram for postsecohdary stu* 
dents so they can develop 
their own training plans arid 
ryegrass schedules: 


An important stated goal of 
vocational student organiza- 
tions is to develop students' 
leadership abilities. 


It is very valuable for people to 
have leadership qualities. 
All vocational students 
deserve the opportunity to 
develop the qualities of leader- 
ship. 

It is my responsibility to help 
students to develop leadership 
abilities. 


Organize my vocational stu- 
dent organization to provide 
leadership opportunities for 
every member. 

Arrange training sessions in . 
parliamentary procedure and 
other leadership skills. 
Assist my students in par- 
ticipating in vocational leader- 
ship activities. 
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Using sample 1 and the steps outlintd in the information sheet as a guide, 
complete the followina philosophy worksheet. In the left-hand column, list 
your philosophical beliefs regarding education. Then, for each belief, ask 
yourself wnat attitudes (feelings, opinions) you hold related to that belief^ 
List these in the middle column. Finally, determine what behaviors you would 
exhibit as a teacher as outcomes of your beliefs and attitudes, and list these 
in the right-hand column. Use as many additional sheets of paper as need- 
ed to complete this task. 



WORKSHEET FOR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 



BELIEFS ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


STATEMEIMTS OF 
PERSONAL ATTITUDES 


OBSERVABLE TEACHER 
BEHAVIORS 


1 believe the f ollowirg to be 
true: 


1 personally feel that: 


In my teaching, 1 will: 
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BELIEFS ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS OF 
PERSONAL ATTITUDES 


OBSERVABLE TEACHER 
BEHAVIORS 


1 believe the following to be 
true: 

* 


1 personally feel that: 


In my teaching, 1 will: 
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BELIEFS ABOUT 
EDUCATION 



I believe the following to be 
true: 



STATEMENTS OF 
PERSONAL ATTITUDES 



personally feel that: 



OBSERVABLE TEACHER 
BEHAVIORS 



In my teaching, I will: 
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BELIEFS ABOUT 
EDUCATION 



I believe the following to be 
true: 



STATEMENTS OF 
PERSONAL ATTITUDES 



I personally feel that: 



OBSERVABLE TEACHER 
BEHAVIORS 



In my teaching, I will: 




After you have compleied the worksheet, use the Educational Philosophy 
Checklist, pp. 23-24. to evaluate your work. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not e^cconriplished. par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. Your statement of a personal educational philosophy included areas 
of professional concern such as th.^ following: 

a. program planning, development, and evaluation .... 

b. student instruction (including instructional planning, execution, and 
evaluation) .... 

c. instructional management 

d. student guidance 

e. school-community relations 

f vocational student organizations 

g. professional development 

h. coordination of cooperative education 
J implementation of CBE 

j. accommodation of students with special/exceptional needs 
k improvement of students* basic skills 
I instruction of adults 

2 For each of the stated beliefs m the philosophy, there were* 
a. statements of personal attitudes associated an^J consistent with 
the beliefs 

b examples of teaching behaviors appropi .nte to and consistent with 
the beliefs and attitudes 
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The completed statement of educational philosophy: 

a. expressed your own beliefs and principles 


□ 


□ 


□ Pi 


b indicated your general acceptance of recognized democratic 
principles 


r — \ 

□ 


□ 


1 — i 

□ Q 


c. indicated your willingness to be committed to a philosophy of 
education . 


□ 


□ 


□ i3 


d. showed a commitment to serve the needs of students . . 


□ 


□ 


□ u 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or M/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the material in the information sheets, pp. 6-9 and 16-18; revise your statement 
of educational philosophy accordingly; or check with your resource person if necessary. 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to clarify your educational philosophy by meeting with a small 
group of peers and/or your resource person to discuss your beliefs and how 
you will put your beliefs into action. If these peers have also developed per- 
sonal philosophies of education, you can compare and discuss these 
philosophies. To guide the discussion, you may wish to use the series of 
tests described on p. 16. 



I 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with and 
interview one or more experienced teachers who have successfully developed 
and maintained a personal philosophy of education. You could discuss with 
these teachers how well they have succeeded in acting on the basis of their 
philosophy. They could also review your completed philooophy worksheet 
and assist you in determining how realistic your stated behaviors are. 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 




Ethical standards are an essential corollary of a personal philosophy of educa- 
tion. For information on the criteria to use in developing a good code of ethics, 
read the following information sheet. 



FORMULATING A PROFESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS 




One of the characteristics of a profession is that 
St must have a code of ethics that has been 
developed and is enforced by the professional group. 
Such codes serve a variety of purposes. They assist 
in orienting the newly initiated to professional rights 
and obligations. They provide the profession with a 
basis for excluding an incompetent practitioner and 
for defending the professional who is unjustly 
attacked. They also serve as a guide to laypeople 
in understanding the profession. 

The criteria foi a good code of ethics include the 
following: 

• A good code is clear, expliciily differentiating 
between ethical and unethical conduct. It lays 
down principles that are definite enough to be 
applied in a variety of specific cases. It avoids 
ambiguity, 

• A good code assumes agreement on profes- 
sional policy only where such agreement exists 
Policies on which professionals may differ ate 
not included. 

• A good code avoids insisting upon 
unreasonable standards of behavior for the 
practitioners This does not mean that the code 
wfll not require some sacrifice on the part of the 
professional. 




• A good code deals only with behavior that bears 
an unmistakable relationship to professional 
conduct. It is not used to regulate the non- 
professional lives of the practitioners. 

• A good code does not confuse undesirable pat- 
terns of behavior with unethical ones. Since 
every good code should be enforcef<, the viola- 
tion of a provision should justify uisciplinary ac- 
tion by the profession against the violators. 

• A good code is complete in the sense that it 
does not neglect any important ethical problems 
of the profession. 

• A good code protects competent practitioners. 
It does not regard lay popularity as the test of 
professional integrity and competence. 

• A good code is not static. It is modified fre- 
quently to keep it in accord with the changing 
standards of society and the profession. 

The code of ethics of the National Education 
Association (NEA) is sometimes assumed to be the 
code of ethics of the teaching profession. This 
assumption probably results from the fact that NEA 
reaches such a broad spectrum of educators. Also, 
many state associations that are affiliated with the 
NEA organization adopt its code of ethics or one very 
similar to it. 

The NEA codo is periodically reviewed and re- 
vised The constitution of NEA contains provisions 
"to censure, suspend, or expel a member for viola- 
tion of the Code of Ethics of the Education Profes- 
sion/' An NEA review board has the authority "to 
vacate, censure, lift suspension, or reinstate a 
member " 

While these provisions and the authority exist, 
their effect and influence on members of the profes- 
sion IS quite limited for at least two reasons. First, 
the authority available has been only rarely used 
Second, loss of NEA membership poses no real 
sanction against a member, because membership 
IS not required in order to teach. In fact, many 
teachers never join NEA, and hence, the associa- 
tion IS powerless to suspend or expel someone who 
IS not a member in the first place 
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/ Optional 
' Activity _ 



You may wish to obtain and review copies of recent codes of ethics for the 
teaching profession. Your rnrource person may have copies aya'la^^e, or 
you may secure copies by contacting various professional education associ- 
ations. 




Read the following sample of a 1927 teachers* contract and the 1975 NEA 
code of ethics, pp. 28-29. As you read, remember the criteria for a good 
code of ethics, and note the differences in the ethical standards imp led in 
the 1927 teachers' contract and those stated in the NEA code of ethics. 



CONTRACT AND CODE OF ETHICS 

Ex-teacher Reflects on Stiff 1927 Contract 



Lakewood, Colorado (AP)— Male teachers could 
go courting one night a week if they attended church 
regularly, but women teachers were not to keep com- 
pany with men at all. 

These were two of the regulations in Samuel M 
Barbiero's contract when he began teaching school 
m 1927 in the now-vamshed community of Mount 
Harns near Steamboat Springs in the Colorado 
Rockies. 

Barbiero, who recently retired as suoervisor of the 
pupil personnel department of the Jefferson County 
Public Schools, found a copy of his first contract 
while sorting mementos of his 47 years in teach ng 

Here are some of the contract's provisions: 
•Women teachers are not to keep company with 
men and agree to be home between the hoi^rs 
of 8 p.m. and 6 am. unless attending a school 
unction. 

"Women teachers agree not to get marned 
This contract becomes null and void immedi- 
ately if a woman teacher marries. 
'•All school employees are not to leave tcwn at 
' any time without the permission of the chairman 
of the school board. 

**(The teacher) agrees not to smoke cigarettes 
"This contract becomes null and void im- 
mediately if the employee is found drinking alco- 
holic beverages 



"Women teachers are to dress and conduct 
themse'ves in a puritanical manner as follows: 
not to dress in bright colors; not to dye her hair; 
to wear at least two petticoats; not to wear 
dresses more than two inches above the ankle; 
not to use face powder, mascara or paint the 
lips. 

"Men teachers may take one evening a week 
for courting purposes, providing they attend 
church regularly or teach a Sunday school 
class. 

"(The teacher agrees) to keep the classroom 
clean, to sweep the classroom floor at least 
once daily, to scrub the classroom floor once 
a week with hot water and soap, to clean the 
blackboards at least once daily and to start the 
fire at 7 a.m. so the room will be warm at 8 a.m. 
when the patrons arrive; to carry out the ashes 
at least once daily and shall perform other duties 
as prescribed by the board of education. 
"Each teacher should lay aside from each pay 
a good sum of his earnings so he vyill not 
become a burden to society." 

For meeting all the contract's provisions, the pay 
was $120 a month, Barbiero recalled. 

But there wasn't much grumbling about the con- 
tract terms, he said. 

• • Jobs were not easy to come by, and at least you 
knew you had a warm place to spend the winter.' 
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Code of Ethics of the Education Profession 

Adopted by the 
NEA Representative Assembly, July 1975 

Preamble 

irfhfnn ^iT^H'l '^-^ ^""^^ ^"'^ ^^'9"'^ °^ ^^^^^ human being, recognizes the supreme importance 
of the pursuit of truth, devotion to excellence, and the nurture of democratic principle<* Eiisential to these 

rSi' tJ' ""T^'^r °' '° '° '^^'^ »he guarantee of equa?educ^onaT™rtun ty 

for all. The educator accepts the responsibility to adhere to the highest ethical standards "PP"""""^ 

I^h^n"'/^''^^"'''?-^'^^ magnitude of the responsibility inherent in the teaching process. The desire 
m n^^it n ? Confidence of one's colleagues, of students, of parents and of the members of the com 
SnSc'SA^f ^°n'"''" ""'^ degree of ethicaf conduct ?he 

The remedies specified by the NEA and/or its affiliates for the violation of any provision of this Code shall 
b'y ;f N^A^r ifsSaTes'.""'"" " °- specific^" des^ a^^ 

Principle I 
Commitment to the Student 

irfn?ii''^T°h ^^T^ }° ^u'P 1^^^ ^'"'^^"^ '^^"'^ her potential as a worthy and effective member 

SndeS^nln h ?r!h'''^ 7^'' '? ''"^"'^^^ °' acquisition of kno^edge and 

understanding, d the thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. 

In fulfillment of the obligation to the student, the educator— 

1 Shall not unreasonably restrain the student from independent action in the pursuit of learning 

2. Shall not unreasonably deny the student access to varying points of view. 

3 Shall not deliberately suppress or distort subject matter relevant to the student's progress 

fafety""^"^ reasonable effort to protect the student from conditions harmful to learning or to health and 

5 Shall not intentionally expose the student to embarrassment or disparagement. 

6 Shall not on the basis of race, color, creed, sex, national origin, marital status, political or religious beliefs 
family, social or cultural background, or sexual onentation unfairly ^ ' 

a. Exclude any student f-^m participation in any program- 

b. Deny benefits to any siudent; 

c. Grant any advantage to any student. 

7 Shall not use professional relationships with students for private advantage. 

8 Shall not disclose information about students obtained in the course of professional service unless 
disclosure serves a compelling professional purpose or is required by law. 

Principle II 
Commitment to the Profession 

If prSral^seS°" " P"'"" ' ^'"'^ '"'^ responsibility requiring the highest ideals 

In the belief that the quality of the services of the education profession directly influences the nation and 
encdSp^t V' T"" ''''' '° ^^'^^ Profe'ssional standaS o^oSa c m^^ tut 

,hp ^ °^ professional judgment, to achieve conditions which attract persons worthy o 

persons '"^ '° '''''' "^"'""''"9 '^e practice of the profession by unquahLd 
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In fulfillment of the obligation to the profession, the educator— 

1 . Shall not in an application for a professional position deliberately make a false statement or fail to disclose 
a material fact related to competency and qualifications. 

2. Shall not misrepresent his/her professional qualifications. 

3. Shall not assist entry into the profession of a person known to be unqualified in respect to character, 
education, or other relevant attribute. 

4. Shall not knowingly make a false statement concerning the qualifications of a candidate for a profes- 
sional position. 

5. Shall not assist a non-educator in the unauthorized practice of teaching. 

6 Shall not disclose information about colleagues obtained in the course of professional service unless 
disclosure serves a compelling professional purpose or is required by law. 

7 Shall not knowingly make false or malicious statements about a colleague. 

8. Shall not accept any gratuity, gift, or favor that might impair or appear to influence professional deci- 
sions or actions. 
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Using the following questions as a guide, prepare a written critique con- 
cerning the ethics presented in the 1927 teachers' contract and thos ^ the 
1975 Nl Code of Ethics. 



CRITIQUE QUESTIONS 

1. Is the code clear enough to be applied in a variety of situations? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



2 Does the code assume agreement on professional policy only where there is such agreement within 
the profession'? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



3 Does the code of ethics avoid insisting upon unreasonable standards of behavior for the practitioners 
of the profession'? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



4 Does the code deal only with behavior that bears a direct relationship to professional conduct? 
1927 Contract: 
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NEA Code of Ethics: 



5. Does the code deal only with unethical (rather than undesirable) patterns of behavior? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



6 Is the code complete in the sense that it does not neglect any important ethical problems in the profession? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



7. Does the code protect competent practitioners? 
1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 



8 Is the code modified frequently to keep it current with the changing standards of society and the 
profession? 

1927 Contract: 



NEA Code of Ethics: 
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Compare your written critique of the codes of ethics with the model critique 
given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model responses; 
however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

1. The ethical conduct prescribed in the 1927 con- 
tract is painfully clear. Teachers signing this 
contract knew exactly how they had to conduct 
themselves. 

The 1975 NEA code is also fairly clear; it outlines 
specific behaviors to be followed relative to each 
general belief. The weakest points are the 
qualifiers: what exactly is meant by "unrea- 
sonably restrain," "unreasonably deny," and 
"reasonable effort?" 

2. The 1927 teachers* contract is not concerned with 
agreement within the teaching profession, but it 
probably represented public opinion in a par- 
ticular community at a specific time. II perhaps 
can be safely assumed that there was no such 
agreement within the teaching profession at that 
time 

If It IS assumeo that the representatives to na- 
tional and state NEA assemblies represent 
teachers m gene*- \ then this code assumes 
agreement within the profession where such 
agreement does exist. If this assumption of 
representativeness is invalid, then agreement 
does not necessarily exist. The fact that not all 
teachers are members of NEA might support the 
latter position. 

3 The 1927 contract was not developed as a code 
of ethics for practitioners in the teaching profes- 
sion. Rather, it represents an expression of con- 
duct prescnbed by a particular school board. 
Thus, It IS perhaps unfair to measure it by this 
criterion. However, looking at the 1927 contract 
from a contemporary frame of reference, it cer- 
tainly 'nsists upon an unreasonable standard of 
behavior. This may have been less true in 1927. 
For example, the double standard of behavior for 
male and female teachers was probably more ac- 
ceptable at that time. 



Mos\ teachers would probably agree that the 
1975 NEA Code of Ethics specifies only reason- 
able standards of behavior. However, the quali- 
fying words (e.g., just, reasonable) could make 
the code reasonable or unreasonable, depending 
on how they were interpreted. 

4. Again, looking at the 1927 contract from a con- 
temporary frame of reference, the rules concern- 
inn courting, smoking, dress, and marriage seem 
to nave little to do with the teaching/learning pro- 
cess. However, if the teacher's chore in 1927 was 
to serve as a model for "right living" (which they 
felt they could define), then these rules are, in- 
deed, relevant. 

The 1975 NEA code seems to touch only on mat- 
ters related to the professional conduct of 
teachers or to nonprofessional conduct clearly 
related to professional conduct. However, how 
"professional conduc*" is defined changes as the 
role of the teacher in ^. ociety changes. In 1927, 
a teacher's role was to a erve as a model and train 
students to fit that moi'el. Whether or not the 
1975 code continued to cover professional con- 
duct would depend on hov. much the role of the 
teacher changed. 

5. The 1927 contract seems to deal more with un- 
desirable behavior (as defined by the school 
district) than unethical conduct. However, a 
teacher who did not live up to those standards 
would undoubtedly be fired. 

The 1 975 NEA code seems to be much closer to 
meeting this cnterion. However, this would de- 
pend upon how the qualifiers in the code were 
interpreted. 
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6 The 1 927 contract is very limited in the behavior 
that it covers, as It does not even touch upon tha 
"teaching" aspects of the job. 

Various aspects of a teacher's functioning in rela- 
tion to students, to the profession, and to employ- 
ment practices are included in the 1975 NEA 
code. The list may not be all-inclusive; especial- 
ly lacking for vocational educators is the teacher's 
professional relationship with the business and 
industrial community, 

7 This 1 927 contract affords no such protection for 
practitioners. 



Protection is provided for competent practitioners 
in the 19/5 NEA code. Of course, this again Is 
somewhat dependent upon how the qualifiers are 
interpreted. 

8. There are no provir'ons in the 1927 contract 
regarding revision, but it is reasonable to assume 
that, as the role of the teacher changed in the 
view of the community, changes would be 
reflected in future teacher contracts. 

The NEA code is periodically updated and 
brought before a national convention for 
adoption. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the codes of ethics shouJd have covered the same major 
points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions aoout any additional points you 
made, review the matenal in the information she^^t, Formulating a Professional Code of Ethics, p. 26, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 




^ Activity 



Read the following case study to determine the educational philosophy por- 
trayed by Virgil T. Fry, so that you will be able to critique his performance 
as a teacher. 



CASE STUDY: WHO IS VIRGIL T. FRY? 



The remarkable faas about a mar^ who 
IS either a master teacher or a big fraud 

I have never known a man more fascinating than 
Mr. Virgil T. Fry. His fascination grows daily because 
I have never met him. 

Mr. Fry, you see, was my predecessor in a small 
'ndiana high school. He was a teacher of the social 
studies, and he was fired for incompetency. I was 
brought in to take his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent of schools in 
Akara, first told me about Virgil T. Fry. **Fry," he 
said, "was a most impossible man to work with. I 
hope you will not be like him." 

"What was his trouble?" I asked. 

"TJever anything in on time. Very hard man to work 
with. Never took advice," was the reply. Dr. Kelwell 
paused and leaned back in his chair. He shook his 
head violently. "Very poor professional spirit." He 
nodded as if to agree with himself, then repeated, 
"I hope you won't be like him." 

The pnncipal, Mr. Hasbolt, was considerably more 
blunt. 

"You have a great chance here," he said "Mr. 
Fry, your predecessor, was avery poor teacher. He 
antagonized everyone. Constant source of friction. 
I don't recall when we ever had a teacher here who 
created more dissension among our faculty. Not only 
his own department, either. Everyone in this building 
hated that man, I really do believe. I certainly hope 
you won't make the same mistake." He wrung my 
hand vigorously as if to welcome me as a real relief 
from a most pressino and unpleasant problem. 

The head of the social-studies department in 
which I worked was more like Dr. Kelwell than like 
Mr. Hasbolt. He merely hinted at Mr. Fry's discrepan- 
cies. "Very inadequate scholar. Very unsound. Apt 
to go off hsif-cocked," he mused. 

"In what way?" I asked. 

"Oh— lots of ways. You know. Crack-pot ideas. 
Poor tact in expressing them. You have a real op- 
portunity here to do a good job. I certainly hope you 
won't make Fry's mistakes." 



SOURCE James A Michener. 'Who »s Virgil T Pry'? Tho C(ednng House 
16 (October 1941) 67-70 



But if the head of my department was indirect, the 
head of the English department wasn't. "That 
man?" she sniffed. *'He really was a terrible person. 
Tm not an old maid, and I'm not prudish, but Virgi! 
T. Fry was a most intolerable person. He not only 
thought he could teach social studies and made a 
mess of it, but he also tried to tell me how to teach 
English. In fact, he tried to tell everyone how to do 
everything." 

Miss Kennedy was neither an old maid nor 
prudish, and she was correct when she intimated 
that the rest of the staff felt as she did. Mr. Fry had 
insulted the music department, the science depart- 
ment, and above all the physical-education 
department. 

Tiff Small was head of athletics. He was a fine man 
with whom I subsequently played a great deal of golf 
and some tennis. He wouldn t discuss Fry. "That 
pansy!" and he would sniff his big nose into a 
wnnkle. "Pretty poor stuff." 

Mr. Virgil T. Fry's landlady ultimately became my 
landlady, too, and she bore out everything the faculty 
had said about her former boarder: "Never cleaned 
his room up. Smoked cigarettes and dropped the 
ashes. I hope you don't smoke. You don't? Wail, I'm 
certainly glad. But this Mr. Fry, my he was a hard 
man to keep house for. I pity the poor girl that gets 
him." 

RemembenngTiff Small's insinuation, I asked my 
landlady if Fry ever went with girls. "Him? He 
courtec like it was his sole occupation. Finally mar- 
ried a girl from Akara She was a typist downtown. 
Had been to the University of Chicago. Very stuck- 
up girl, but not any better than she had to be, if you 
want my opinion. Quite a girl, and quite good enough 
for Virgil T. Fry." 

As the year went on I learned more about Fry. He 
must have been a most objectionable peison, in- 
deed, for the opinion concerning him was unani- 
mous. In a way I was glad, for I profited from his 
previous sins. Everyone was glad to welcome me in- 
to the school system and into the town, for, to put 
It baldly, I was a most happy relief from Virgil T. Fry. 
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Apart from his personality he was also a pretty 
poor teacher. I found one of his roil books once and 
just for fun distributed his grades along the normal 
curve. What a mess they were! He had 18% /Vs 
wnere he should have had no more than 8%! His 
B's were the same. And when I reached the F's, he 
was following no system at all One person with a 
total score of 183 was flunked. The next, with a total 
score of 179, had received a C! And in the back of 
his desk I found 247 term papers he had never even 
opened! I laughed and congratulated myself on be- 
ing at least more honest than my predecessor, even 
if I excelled him in no other way. 

I was in this frame of mind when Dons Kelley. the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a local doctor, cane inio 
my room one evening after school "May I ask yoi: 
a question?" she said 

"Of course." 

"Maybe yuu won'i like it/' she replied hesitating 
a moment. 
I laughed. "Certainly I will, What is \P" 
"Why don't you teach the way Mr. Fry did?" 
I was taken aoack "How did he teach'?" I asked 

Oh, " was the answer, he made everything so 
interesting!" 

I swallowed and asked her to elaborate 

■•Well. Mr Fry ruways taught as if everything ne 
talked about was of utmost imporlaiice You got to 
love America when you got through a course with 
Mr Fry He always had a jOke He wasn't afraid to 
skip chapters now and then 

"He could certainly teach you how to write a 
sentence and a term paper. Much oette*- than (he 
English teachers, only they didn t like it very much 
And did you read books when Mr. Fry taught you! 
Ten. maybe, a year, and all in the very kinds of things 
you liked l)est. Hitler, strikes, the Constitution, and 
all about cn:^t anything you wanted to read 

"And class was always so interesting. Not bonng " 
Sne stopped ar:d looked at me across the desk with 
a bit or .nch defiance ift her eye. 

She was a somewhat mature girl and I concluded 
that she had had a crush on this remarkable Mr 
Virgil T Fry "Did al' the pupils fee! that way'?'" I 
asked her 

"I know what you're thinking." she said, smiling 
"But you're wrong Everyone liked him. Almost every 
one of them 'I'd And the reason I carr.e in to see 
you this evenu.g is that none of us like the way you 
teacn It'^: alt so very dull'" 



I blushed. Everyone had been telling me what a 
fine job I was doing. I stammered a bit, "Well, Mr. 
Fry and I teach two different ways." 

"Oh, no; she insisted, "it's not that. Mr. Fry really 
taught. He taught us something every day. I'll bet 
If you ask all the pupils they'll ail say the same thing. 
He was about the only real teacher we had." 

i became somewhat provoked and said a very 
stupid thing. "Then why was he fired?" 

No answer, 

"Ycu did know he was fired, didn't you?" 
Dons nodded. 
"Why?" I repeated. 

Doris laughed. "Don't you know? All the kids do." 
And she stood in the door, smiling. "Jealousy." she 
said. 

I was alarmed I wondered if the pupils really did 
dislike my teaching as much as Dons had implied. 
The next day in a class of which Dons was not a 
member I tried an experiment. 

"Well." I said, "we've now reached the end of the 
first unit, I wonder if it wouldn't be a good idea to 
go back to a discussion of the big ideas of this unif?" 

I paused. 

Not much response, so I added. "The way Mr. Fry 
used to do*^" 

Immediately all the pupils sat up and started to pay 
attention. Most of them smiled. Two of the girls gig- 
gled and some of the boys squirmed. They obviously 
wanted to acceot my suggestion, "Tom." I asked, 
"will you take over?" for I had no idea what Mr Fry's 
method was, 

Tom nodded vigorously and came to the front of 
the room. 

"All right." he rasped, "who wil! dare'?" 

"I will." said a girl. "I believe Columbus came to 
the New World more for rehgious rea'^^ons than for 
commercial reasons." 

• Oh"' groaned a group of pupils, snapping their 
fingers for attention Tom called on one 

'I think that's very stupid reasoning, Lucille. Spain 
was only using religion as a mask for imperialism." 

Lucille turned in her seat and shot back. "You 
wouldn't think so if you knew anything about Philip 
the Second " 




And the debate continued until Tom issued his 
next dare. A pupil accepted and defiantly an- 
nounced: "I think all that section about Spain's be- 
ing so poor at colonizing is the malarkey. Everything 
south of Texas except Brazil is now Spanish. That 
look55 pretty good to me." 

I winced at the word "malarkey" and the pupils 
winced at the idea. The tigers of Anglo-Saxony rose 
to the defense of the text and the challenging pupil 
did his best to stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some other pupds to 3 
basketball game in a nearby city. One of the boys 
observed, as we were coming home: "Class has 
been much better lately. I sort of like history now,*' 

"How do you mean, better?" I asked. 

"Oh, more the way Mr. Fry used to teach." 

"Was Mr. Fry such a good teacher?" I asked. 

"Oh, boy!" chortlea trie crowd, all at once. And 
one continued, "Was ht ? Boy, he cculd really teach 
you. I learned more from him than my big brother 
did at the university, in the same course. That's a 
fact! I had to read more, too, but I certainly liked it." 

"I always thought he was rather— well, sissy?" I 
observed. 

"Fry? Oh, no!" the boys replied. "It's true he 
didn't like the athletic department and used to make 
some pretty mean cracks about athletes, but we all 
liked It a lot No, Mr. Fry was a very good tennis 
playei and could swim like a fish." 

The question of reading bothered me I had Slways 
aspired to have my pupils read a great ceal, and here 
they were all telling me that last year t iey had read 
and this year they hadn't. I went to see Miss Fisher, 
the librarian, about it 

"No." she said, "the books aren't going out the 
way they did last year " 

"Could It be that maybe Mr Fry knew how to use 
the library better'?" I asked. 

* Oh, no!" was the laughing reply. "You're twice 
the teacher Mr. Fry was All the staff thinks so He 
was a terrible person around a library!" 

This depressed me, and I sought for an answer 
outside the school I went around that night to visit 
Dr. Kelley, Dons' father. 

"The fact is," he said, "you're in a tough spot 
Virgil T. Fry war a truly great teacher. You're filling 
the shoes of a master. I hear the children talking at 
the table and about the nouse Fry seems to have 
been the only teacher who ever really got under their 
skins and taught them anything " 



He paused, then added. "As a matter of fact, the 
pupils find your teaching rather empty, but Tm glad 
to say they think it*s been picking up recently.'* He 
knocked out his pipe and smiled at me. 

"Then why was Fry fired?** I asked. 

"Difference of opinion. I guess,*' the doctor 
replied. "Fry thought education consisted of stirring 
up and creating. He made himself very unpopular. 
You see, education s really a complete social ven- 
ture. I see that from being on the school board. Fry 
was excellent with pupils but he made a terrible 
mess of his adult relationships." 

"You're also a father,** I said. "Don't you think 
your daughter deserves to have good teachers?** 

He lit his pipe again. "Of course, if we want the 
truth. I'd rather have Doris learn under Fry than 
under you. In the long run. she'd learn more.** He 
smiled wryly. "At the same time, what she learns 
from you may be better for her in the long run than 
what she would have 'earned from Fry.** 

"May I ask you one question, Doctor?" \ inquired. 
He assented. "Did you concur with Fry's dismissal?" 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long time and drew on 
his pipe. Then he laughed quietly. "I cut board 
meeting that night. I knew the problem was coming 
up" 

"How would you have voted?" I persisted. 

"I think I would always cut board meeting." he 
answered. "Fry WaS a disruptive force. He was also 
a very great teacher. I thir.k t^^e t;vo aspects bal- 
anced precisely, i would neither hire h >ti nor fire him. 
I wouldn't fight to keep him in a school and I wouldn't 
raise a finger to get him out of one " 

I frownei. 

He continued. "The fine aspect of the whole thirig 
IS that you, a beginning teacher, don't have to be 
all Fry or all yourself You can be both a great 
teacher and a fine, social individual. It's possible." 

Dr Kelley laughed again as he showed me to the 
door "Don't worry about it. And you may be in- 
terested to know that your superintendent. Dr. 
Kelwell, feels just as I do about the whole problem. 
He stood out at the last minute to keep Fry Very 
reluctant to have him go." 

I went home badly confused, and I have remained 
so ever since. 

As I said before, I have never known a man so 
fascinating as Mr Virgil T Fry. Not a member of his 
faculty has a good word to say for him and not a pupil 
in any of his classes has an unkind word to say 
against him 
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NOTE: The following activity involves working with others to discuss and cri- 
tique Virgil T. Fry's performance. If you are unable to arrange to work with 
others, you may work individually and complete your critique In writing. 

Select a group of two to five peers and arrange (1) for the peers to have a 
chance to read the case study on Virgil T. Fry and (2) for the peers and your 
resource person to meet with you to discuss and critique Virgil T. Fry's 
performance. 

During the discussion session, briefly explain (or provide each person with 
a written explanation of) your personal philosophy of education and your 
chosen code of ethical standards. (You may use a code of ethics you have 
developed, the most recent NEA Code of Ethics, or a code of ethics recom- 
mended by your resource person.) Then, with the resource person acting 
as a group leader, discuss each of the following points with your peers: 

• Based on the information provided in the case study, what does Virgil 
T. Fry's personal philosophy of education seem to be? 

In what ways does Fry's philosophy conflict with the educational 
philosophies of his peers and of the scnool administrators? 

• In what ways is Fry's behavior consistent or in conflict with your per- 
sonal philosophy of education? 

c in what ways IS Fry^s behavior consistent or- conflict with your ethical 
standards? 

• Consider the areas in which Fry's behavior is in conflict with your 
philosophy or code of ethics. Do you consider Fry's behavior to be cor- 
rect and. if so, what implications does this have for your philosophy? 
Or, do you consider Fry's behavior to be incorrect and, if so, how should 
he have behaved instead? 



.After you have completed your oral or v. Aen cntique. arrange to have your 
resource person evaluate your critique Give him/her the Critique Checklist, 
p. 41 , to use in evaluating your work li you completed the activity inaividual- 
ly, also provide him/her with copies of your philosophy and sefected code 
of ethics 
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^ CRITIQUE CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^^"^^ 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



Date 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In critiquing Virgil Fry's performance, the teacher: 

1 . determined the educational philosophy of Virgil T. Fry 
his behavior 

2. expressed ways in which Fry*s philosophy was inconsis 
of the school administration, faculty, and community 

3. compared and contrasted his/her educational philoso 
exhibited by Fry 



by Fry 

5. arrived at some defensible conclusion about the quality and effec- i i 
tiveness of Virgil T. Fry's teaching . . ' — I 











□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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Learning Experience V 



OVERVIEW 




Activity _ 

V .J 



I Activity _ 



You may wish to read tm or nfws iiefctr^ 
philosophy of vocationaMechnfcal tdite^ 



You will be preparing a written statement of your pHHosc^^^^^^ 
technical education. • - -^^-^^^J??^'?^^^ 




You may wish to 
with a 




You will Ije evaluating your competency in developing a pettftnial pjiik^a^^y ; 
of vocational-technical education, using the OccupationafvEdu^^tlqn 
Philosophy Checklist, p. 51. ' ' - 
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Having developed a personal philosophy of education, an important next step 

Ois for you to extend and apply that philosophy specifically to vocational- 
technical education. For background information on the definition, goals, anc^ 
principles of occupational education that you can use in developing youi o^/n 
philosophy, read the following information sheet. 



DEVELOPING A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



Developing a written philosophy of vocational- 
technical education becomes a relatively straight- 
forward process after you have developed a 
philosophy of education This is because occupa- 
tional education— whether at the secondary or 
postsecondary level—is an extension and specific 
application of general education. As a basis for such 
a philosophy you will need, m addition to well- 
founded beliefs about education, a clear concept of 
occupational education, its goals and principles 

Definition of Vocational Education 

The question is often asked, "What distinguishes 
vocational education from general education'?" One 
way of expressing it is that education is vocational 
depending on the intent of the learner. If the learner 
intends to use the education to earn a living in an 
occupation, the education is vocational. The study 
of Latin may be vocational if the student intends to 
become a teacher of classic literature. Conversely, 
a course in computer programming would be a part 
of general education for a student who wanted to 
learn something about this subject in order to be a 
more intelligent citizen in a technological society. 

A formal definition of vocational education might 
be stated thus- 
Vocational education includes the knowledge and 
skills of a particular occupation, taught and 
learned in their practical and proper application 
to the work 

OR 

Vocational education is designed to improve the 
efficiency of an individual in a specific occupation 
General education is of value to an individual 
regardless of the occupation which he or she is 
to follow 

In that sense, there is no clear and rigid distinc- 
tion between vocational education and general 
education. The difference is not that of subject mat- 
tei , but one of objectives and focus. Each in its way 
IS essential as preparation for a productive and rich 
life 



A related concept is career education, which is 
broader than vocational education. The following 
functional definition of career education was ac- 
cepted by the Chief State School Officers in 1974. 

Career education is essentially an instructional 
strategy, aimed at improving educational out- 
comes by relating teaching and learning activities 
to tne concept of career development. Career edu- 
cation extends the academic world to the world 
of work ... A complete program of career educa- 
tion includes awareness of self and the world of 
work, broad onentation to occupations, explora- 
tion of selected clusters, career preparation, an 
understanding of the economic system of which 
jobs are a part, and placement for all students.^ 

When fully implemented, career education (1) 
should be experienced by all students from 
kindergarten through adult education, (2) involves 
more than simply skills training, and (3) emphasizes 
preparation for work. In this sense, vocational educa- 
tion IS a part of career education and serves in the 
career preparation phase of students' develop- 
ment. Thus, the goals of career education can be 
fulfilled only by a strong and expanded system of 
vocational-technical education available to all who 
need it. 

Goals of Vocational Education 

The broad goals of vocational education are 
generally agreed to be the following: 

• To meet the human re^^ource needs of society 

• To increase the optio or choices available to 
each student 

• To serve as a motivating force to enhance learn- 
ing of all types 

In addition to these basic goals common to all of 
vocational education, each occupational service 
area and each course has its own goals and 
objectives 



6 Sidney P Mariand Jr Career Education A Proposal for ReforrruUe^ 
York NY McGraw Htli Book Co \9:i\ p f05 
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The oldest and most widely accepted goal of voca- 
tional education is to provide a means for meeting 
the human resource needs of society. Always a ma- 
jor effort in every society, providing trained person- 
nel has become increasingly difficult as the rate of 
change in labor force needs has accelerated. More 
formal training is required as the need for unskilled 
workers declines and the need for semiskilled and 
skilled workers nses. 

Automation and mechanization are selective, and 
labor force forecasting is not a highly accurate 
science, so imbalances in the number of trained 
workers needed in specific occupations remains a 
constant challenge. Vocational-technical educators 
are meeting this challenge by devising new occupa- 
tional programs and continually revising existing 
ones. 

Recent federal legislation has required vocational 
educators to expend additional efiort on training cer- 
tain segments of society such as displaced workers, 
the hand'capped, and the disadvantaged Training 
workers for the new postindustrial society is a great 
and still not completely fulfilled function of 
vocational-technical education. 

A second broad goal of vocational education is 
that of increasing the available options or choices 
for each individual. Greater freedom of choice per- 
mits an enriched and varied life— one more adapt- 
able to personal development and societal ch^Ange 

Individual options are increased by such factors 
as verbal ability, physical ability, manipulative skill, 
mental and physical health, and income above the 
subsistence level. An individual's options are de- 
creased or limited by such things as illiteracy, prej- 
udice, social isolation, handicaps, and lack of job 
training. A major goal of American society is to 
minimize factors that limit individual options and pro- 
vide peopie with expenences that give them in- 
creased life choices 




Vocational-technical educaoon provides these per- 
sonal development opportunities in a number of 
ways. Occupational programs offer job training, 
enriched general education, and opportunity for in- 
creased income and occupational advancement Vo- 
cational student organizations offer opportunities for 
leadership and social development. Vocational 
education prepares people for '^career ladders'* that 
lead from lower to higher positions, with increased 
opportunities and greater rewards (e.g., from 
carpenter's helper to journeyman carpenter, clerk to 
legal secretary, nu.se's aide to registered nurse). It 
also trains individuals so they are able to shift from 
one career to another to take advantage of employ- 
ment opportunities and allow for personal growth. 

The third, and possibly least understood, of the 
goals of vocational education is that which suggests 
that the study of vocational education can help In- 
terpret general education to vocational students. 
As students progress through their vocational- 
technical programs, many begin to see the need for 
the general education that they had previously re- 
jected. As a result of occupational education, 
students can perceive the relevance of the basic 
academic skills of reading, writing, and computation, 
and the concepts of science, economics, and 
government. 

This process may occur naturally, with little 
specific help from the vocational-technical instruc- 
tor. Often, however, the perceptive instructor can 
assist students in understanding how the skills of 
general education are important, not only for an oc- 
cupation, but also for life. 

Principles of Vocational Education 

A pnnciple is an accepted rule of action, a fun- 
damental doctnne or tenet from which others are 
derived. A number of the pnnciples of vocational 
education were enunciated early in the movement 
and have stood the test of time. In The Philosophy 
for Quality Vocational Education Programs. Melvin 
Barlow selected a number of pnnciples of vocational 
education first stated in the nenod between 1906 and 
1917 It IS worthwhile to reexamine these pnnciples 
as you develop your own philosophy of vocational- 
technical education 

Citizen<5hip. Vocational education supports, 
fosters, and promotes good citizenship. This concept 
of the productive worker as a law-abiding, tax- 
paying, stable member of society was embedded m 
the early rationale for vocational education In the 
process of extending the educational system upward 
through the high school, proponents of vocational 
education moved to encourage occupational prep- 
aration as a part of th^ citizenship training program 
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General education. Thorough grounding m the 
basic general studies was regarded as a foundation 
upon which vocational education could build. As the 
education requirements for employment have risen 
through the years, the need for educational achieve- 
ment has become even more essential. Vocational 
education is designed to promote and enhance 
general education and personal cultural growth. 

Clientele, An early vocational publication states 
that schools should be "open to all, sex, creed, col- 
or, and nationality should not debar anyone " This 
has been reemphasized in subsequent vocational 
legislation, which states that vocational education is 
intended for "all people of all ages in all 
communities." 

Theory and practice. The concept of combining 
the "theory of doing" and the "practice of doing" 
in the curriculum was a moden idea in 1908, It is 
still a vai'd concept today. The i. tent of instruction 
was to produce an exceptional craftsperson who 
could advance to positions of increasing responsibili- 
ty. Provision for theory and practice in vocational- 
technical education makes for efficient learning and 
provides a strong foundation for continuing occupa- 
tional development 

Cooperation. The concept '"^cooperation among 
employer, employee, and ecjcator was acknowl- 
edged as indispensable to high-quality vocational 
education Advisory committees and community in- 
teraction committees have emerged from such 
ideas 

A national problem. Because states and local 
schools needed help m developing occupational pro- 
grams and because there was ^ pressing need for 
a highly trained labor force, vocational education was 
thought to be a national responsibility— one requir- 
ing federal funding and developed through federal 
legislation Through the years, the concept of voca- 
tional education as a national concern has not 
diminished, althougn recently it has become more 
controversial (see sample 2) 

Individualized instruction. The concept of in- 
dividualized instruction has long been considered an 
integral part of vocational education For example, 
as early as 1908 the view was expressed that "most 
of the instruction must be individual rather than 
group to adapt it to the varied abilities and shop ex- 
periences of the pupil " In recent years, individual- 
ized instruction has received great emphasis at 
ev»Hy level of education 



Vocational instructors. An important qualification 
for vocational-technical mbtructors was, and still is, 
extensive experience in the occupation. It is also 
desirable that the teacher has wide-ranging personal 
skill in practical application 

Class distinction. Vocational education is op- 
posed to the promotion of class distinction. An ear- 
ly pnnciple of vocational education leaders was to 
develop a training system in which students were not 
divided by class lines or social distinctions.^ 

These are some of the basic principles upon which 
contemporary vocational education is built. To main- 
tain Its vitality, the system must allow for changes 
m the industrial, technological, agricultural, social, 
and economic structure of our society. This has been 
done by reinterpreting the proven pnnciples of voca- 
tional education in the light of societal changes. 

One way this reinierpretation takes place is 
through federal vocational legislation- rrom the 
landmark Smith-Hughes Act of 1 91 7 through subse- 
quent major vocational bills. In 1917, for example, 
when the first vocational legislation was developed, 
vocational education was conceived as a program 
for high school students and employed adults At that 
time It would have been absurd to propose a Dost- 
secondary program, since only 20 percent of the age 
group attended high school and an even smaller pro- 
portion went on to adva. iced training. Over the years, 
as the number of students increased and society 
needed more highly trained people, the need for oc- 
cupational education at the two-year college level 
became evident. 

Note that the principle of prepanng people for 
employment is unchanged, but the principle was 
reinterpreted to meet changing needs by increasing 
the number of programs and making them available 
at different levels. 

It follows that as new interpretations of vocational 
principles evolve, new ways of implementing these 
principles must be developed. Evolution of philoso- 
phy, however gradual, is ultimately reflected in 
changed action. The quality of vocational-technical 
education is directly related to the way in wh<ch 
teachers and administrators deal with the necessary 
change They must understand the nature of the 
reinterpreted principles and carefully match the pro- 
grams they implement to contemporary principles of 
vocational education 



^ MeivinF Barlow od Tho Ph,iG^i,phy for Quality Vocational Education 
Proqrams fourth Yearbook of ftw Am,^nran Vocational Association 
'W.^hinqton DC Amertcan Vofri.iond' Association 1974) pp )9 22 




SAMPLE 2 

THE EXCELLENCE DEBATE 



AcUon for Exc«//tnM: A Conv^hensive Plan to Im^ 
prove Our Nation's Schools. Denver. CO: Education 
Commission of the States. Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth. 1983. ED 235 588 

Adier, Mortimer J. T/ie Pifdete Proposal: An Educa- 
tional Manifesto. New York. NY: Macmillan 
Publishing Co.. 1982. 

Ascher. Carol, and Raxman. Erwin. Towrds Bxcal- 
hncs: An Urt)Wfi Response to the l^conmmclations 
for School Reform. New York. NY: ERIC Clearing- 
house on Urban Education. 1985. ED 256838 

Boyer. Ernest L High School: A Report on Secondary 
Education In America. A Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New 
York, NY: Harper & Row. 1983. ED 242 227 

Bunzel, John H., ed. Challenge to American Schools: 
The Case for Standards and Values. New York. NY: 
Oxford University Press. 1985. 

Copperman. Paul. The Literacy Hoax: The Decline of 
Reading, Writing, and Learning In the Public Schools 
and What We Can Do about It New York. NY: Mor- 
row Quill Paperbacks. 1979. 

Grain. R. L. The Quality of American High School 
Graduates: What Personnel Officers Say and Do 
about It. Report 354. Baltimore. MD: John Hopkins 
University. Center for the Social Organization of 
Schools. 1984. ED 244 069 

Edson. C. H. "Risking the Nation: Historical Dimen- 
sions on Survival and Educational Reform." Issues 
in Education. 1 (1984): 171-184. 

Educating Americans for the 21st Century: A Plan 
of Action for Improving Mathematics, Science and 
Technology Education for All American Elementary 
andSocondary Students So That Their Achievement 
Is the Best in the World by 1995. A Report to the 
American People and the National Science Board. 
Washington, DC: National Science Foundation; The 
National Science Board Commission on Precollege 
Education in Mathematics, Science, and 
Technology, 1983. ED 233 913 

Feldman, Marvin. "In the Name of Excellence: The 
Ambush of American Education." Paper piesented 
at the American Vocational Association Convention, 
New Orleans, December 1984. ED 252 "^24 

Goodlad, John I. A Place Called Schooh Prospects for 
the Future. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill. 1984. 
ED 236 137 

Honig, Bill. Lasf Chance for Our Children: How You 
Can Help Save Our Schools Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley, 1985. 



Hughes. Ruth. Sacomiary VoG^oruriedueaHon: Im- 

parathr'e tor Excellence. IN 277, Columbus^ OH; The 
Natlonai Center for Research in VocationiRl Hduca* 
tlon, The Ohio State Univerislty, 1984. 

InYestlng h Our Chlhken: Business and me Public 
Schools. New York, NY: Committee for Economic 
Development. 1985. ED261117 

Involfement In Learning: fieallzing Ute Pc^M of 
American Higher Bducatioh. Rt)itf ^Report of the 
Study Group on the Cohditidnslof ^jcjilkincd l^ 
American Higher Education. Wart)lnobn« DC:D.S. 
Govemmerit Printing Office, 1984: ED 24$JB»3 

Keeping Vocatlpn^ eOucaOonatWoirkt A Report of 
theBluelVbbonComrrmm<^Seconds^yb^^ 
Edkicalfon to OWb. Cdumbus. OH: Ohio pepa^^ 
of Education. Division of Vocational and Canwr 
Education. 1984. \ \ . o 

Koltai, Leslie. Recfeffn/ng the Aawodata Degijee. 

Washington. DC: American Aseoclatlon of Com- 
munity and Junior Colteges, 1964,; . y 

McDill. Edward L; Nalrtello, Gary; and PaHa$,'M^n 
M. '*A Population «t Mete Potential Coni^^ 
of Tougher School Siandtarde for Studeht p^ 
American «toumafof Edlucatibh. 94 (Febttmiy 
135-181. * , ^ / 

A Nath>n at Work: Education indiMiJ^aii^ 
A Report of the National Advisory Council o^ Voce- 
tional Education and the Na«oina| Alllwce; of 
Business. Washington. DC: NatiCiial Alliance of 
Business, 1984. ED246201 

National Academy of Science. National Academy of 
Engineering, and Institute of Medicine. High 
Schoole and the Chanting Workplace-^The 
employer's Vley^f. Report on the Panel on Secondary 
School Education for the Changing Worlcplace. 
Washington. DC: National Academy Press, 1984. 
ED 244081 

National Commission on Excellence in Education 
(David P. Gardner et al.) A Nation at Risk: The Im- 
perative for Educational Reform. An Open Letter to 
the American People. A Report to the Nation and 
the Secretary of Education. Washington. DC: U.S. 
Goverr.ment Printing Office, 1983. ED 226 006 

National Commission on Secondary Vocational Educa- 
tion. Ihe Unfinished Agenda: The Role of Vocation- 
al Education in the High School. IN 289. Columbus, 
OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, (19841. 
ED 251 622 
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Peterson. Paul E. Making the Grade: Report of the 
Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Federal £^ 
mentmy and Secondary Educathn Policy. New York. 
NY: Twentieth Century Fund. 1983. ED 233 112 

Sizer. Theodore R. Horace's Compromise: TheDllenh 
ma of the American High School. Boston, MA: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1984. 



Swanson, Gordon I. Excellence In Vocational kuuca- 
Uon: A Portcy Perspective. IN 280. Columbus. OH: 
The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State Unh^ersity. 1984. 

Woodring. Paul. The Pe^^lstent Problems of Educa- 

f/on, Bloominpton. IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation. 1983. ED 245 3GG 



Your own philosophy of vocational-technical 
education may be drawn fiom a number of sources, 
but as It develops and matures, it will be a unique 
and personal set of beliefs, principles, attitudes, and 
values. Your ideas wil! be ennched by contact with 
leaders tn vocational-technical education and 
'hrough your "-^^ading. Association with educators 
and teaching colleagues will allow you to refine your 
philosophy and subject it to the scrutiny of others. 
Your life experiences as an individual, as a citizen, 
and as an instructor in the classroom will provide op- 
portunity for philosophical grov^^n and change 

Fionn these and many oiher sources, you can 
develop a well-founded and integrated philosophy. 
Such a philosophy, however, will not mature of its 
own accord. It needs to be nurt^'-ed by new ex- 
periences, cultivated to stimulate growth, and 
periodically reexamined for vitality and strength 




^ Before developing your own philosophy of vocational-technical education. 

It would be very helpful for you to review some of the most recent publica- 
Optional tions on the goals and philosophy of occupational education Your resource 

Activity ^ person should be ab'e lo direct you to current sources, or you can contact 
such organizations as the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion (National Center PubLcai^ns, i960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210) 
or the American Vocationa! Association (1410 King Street. Alexandra, VA 
22314) for catalogs of recent publications 
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Prepare a position paper or statement of your personal philosophy of 
vocational-technical education. Your statement should be as complete as 
possible but should be couched in general terms. It should, of course, be 
consistent with your philosophy of general education. Remember, you are 
not being asked to plan a vocational-technical program, but to express your 
beliefs and principles. The questions that follow are designed to guide your 
thinking and help you organize your thoughts. 



• What is vocational-technical education? 

• For whom should vocational-technical education be provided? 

• What are the values of vocational-technical education? 

• How should vocational-technical education be related to the total educa- 
tion program? 

• What should be the bases for developing and offering vocational- 
technical programs? 

• Who should be involved in control of vocational-techniCc)l education? 

After yoi- have prepared a draft of your statement, compare it with your 
philosophy of general education. Check the two for consistency. If necessary, 
revise the philosophies accordingly. 

Using your completed philosophy of vocational-technical education, write an 
example of the behavior you would exhibit as a teacher as a result of each 
of your major beliefs. (Fo example, if you believe that vocational education 
should be provided to handicapped youth, you might reorganize your pro- 
gram and facilities to accommodate the handicapped and inform potential 
students of the opportunities for training and jobs in your occupational area.) 




You may wish :o meet with a small group of two to four peers and/or with 
your resource person to discuss the philosophy of vocational-technical educa- 
tion in general and your personal philosophy in particular. Individuals in the 
group can compa. a and contrast elements of their philosophies and present 
the reasoning they used m the development of their beliefs. Your resource 
person may serve as moderator, questioner, and cianfier in the discussion 
session. 



After you have developed your position paper, use the Occuoational Educa- 
tion Philosophy Checklist, p 51. to evaluate your work. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^^"^^ 



Date 



each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place X m the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1 Your statement of personal philosophy of vocational-technical educa- 
tion included the following concerns: 
a the nature of vocational-technical education 

b. for whom vocational-technical education should be provided 

c the values of vocational-technical education 

d. the relationship of vocational-technical education to the total 
education program 

e the bases for developing and offering vocational-technical 
programs 

f who should be involved in the control of vocational-technical 
education 

2. Your nhilosophy of vocational-technical education was consistent with 
yo'' ^rall philosophy of education 

3 The examples of professional behaviors you provided were consis- 
tent with yO'jr philosophy of vocational-technical education 

4 The completed written statement of vocational philosophy: 
a expressed your own beliefs and principles 

b. included an example of supporting behavior for each major belief 

5 The philosophy and supporting behaviors gave evidence of your 
general acceptance of recognized principles of vocational-technical 
education 

Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the matenal m the information sheets, pp. 6-9. 16-18. and 44-48; revise your 
philosophy of vocational-technical education accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessa^ 
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Learning Experience VI 

Fiii^AL EXPERIENCE 




While working in an actual leaching situation, * develop an active personal 
philosophy of education. 



Activity 




As you fulfill your teaching duties, develop and demonstrate your personal 
philosophy of education. This will include— 

• preparing a written statement outlining your personal philosophy of 
education and cf vocationaMechnical education, or reviewing and revis- 
ing (if necessary) a philosophy statement you have developed previously 

• obtaining a written statement of the code of ethics to which you ascribe 
(e.g. , the code of ethics of a professional education association, the code 
of the school or college in which you are working, an existing code that 
you have adapled, or one that you have developed yourself) 

• implementing your philosophy and code of ethics as you fulfill your 
teaching duties 

• noting problems you may have in translating your philosophy into ac- 
tions, and determining solutions 

NOTE: As you implement your philosophy, document your actions (in writing, 
on tspe. through a log) for assessment purposes 

Due to \'\e nature of this experience, ycu will need to have access to an actual 
teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g. , six weeks or more). 



Arran::?3 to have your resource person review your written statements and 
other documentation. 

Your lotai competency will bo assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 55--56. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, vour 
resource person will determine whether your are competent in developing 
an activ3 personal philosophy of education. 



• For a definitton of actual teaching situation see the ms'de Dack cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education (1-3) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X m the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



• 



Philosophy of Education 

1. The teacher's statement of a personal educational 
philosophy covered all relevant areas of professional con- 
cern (program plannino 9*'«^ient instruction, etc.) 

2 The statements within the philosophy were consistent with 
each other 

3 The completed statement of educational philosophy 

a expressed the teacher s own beliefs and principles 

b indicated the teacher's general acceptance of recog- 
nized de^nocratic principles 

c showed a commitment to serve the needs of students 

d was realistic in terms of the actual teaching situation 

e was well organized, clear, and readable 

Philosophy of Vocational-Technical Education 

4 The teacher's statement of a personal philosophy of 
vocational-technical education included the following 
concerns' 

a the nature of vocational-technical education 

D for whom vocational-technical education should be 
provided 

c the values of vocational-technical education 

d the relationship of vocational-technical education to the 
total education program 

e tne bases for developing and offering vocational- 
technical programs 

f who should be tnvolved in the control of vocational- 
technical education 

5 The teacher's philosophy of vocational-technical educa- 
tion was consistent with his/her overall philosophy of 
education 
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The completed written statement of vocational-technical 
education philosophy: 

a. expressed the teacher's own beliefs and pnnciples 
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b. was well organized and clearly written 
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Code of Ethics 

8 The selected code of ethics. 

a IS clear enough to be applied in a variety of situations 
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c deals only with unethical patterns of behavior rather 
than undesirable patterns of behavior 
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d deals with all the important ethical problems in the 
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Level of Performance: All items n^ust receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives ^ 
a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what addi- 
tional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) 
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•about using the national CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES^ 



Procedures individualize your 

Modules are designed to I i^ose 

W make one of the following decisions 

. That you do not have the competencies indicated and 

should complete the entire "module 
- Thjit ufiLi are competent in one or more of the enaonny 

• Srect-s leSng'to the final learning experience and 
thus can omit those learning experiences 

TH.t vnn are already competent in this area and are 

• Je^dy to complete the final learning experience m 

. ?haTthe S°uS IS inappropriate to your needs at th,s 
time 



. =.ro readv '0 complete the final learning expen- 
^ ^"Ind have access °o an actual teaching situation, 

final experience 

plementary resources or cump J.^p^jamnQvourown 
Iggesled by you o. ,ou. .esou.ce pe.sQn 



functioning in an actual f <=>^"^9„^rX l^en you are 

f,nal learning ^^^^^'^^^^ ^^^^ 

final learning experience later u e . wn«ii 

to an actual teaching situation) 

reauired Items in a learning experience 
rorriDletinq this module) 

YOU or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/^The criterion was no, met because it was not appU- 
rable to the situation 

None NO attempt was made ,o meet the criterion a.- 
thnuoh It was relevant 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this sKill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it , , „ ^„ 

FB^- The teacher is unable to perform this ^kiH in a-^ a. 
SaWe manner but has some ability to perform u 
Gotd: The teacher is able to perform this skill m an e«e.- 
r^rnrTheteacherisabletope^or. this Skill inavery 
effective manner 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare fof a Communrty Survey 

A 2 ConduCI a Communrty Survey 

A-3 Report Ihe Findings ol a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occu pa* tonal Advisory Committee 

A-5 Mainlatn an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Ot>iectives 

A 7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A>8 C/t/etop a Course ol Study 

A 9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A 10 Conduct a Student FoJtow Up Study 

A- II Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests ol Students 

B2 Develop Student Performance OP)ec(ives 

8-3 Develop a Unit ol Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B5 Select Student instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C. Instructional Execution 

C t Direct Ftek) Trips 

C-2 Cooduc; Group Discussions Panel Discussions and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming Buzz Group and Question Box "^•^-^'o q^ei 

C-4 C-'^ect Students in Instructing Other Students 

C>5 Employ <5imulatton Techniques 

C-6 Guide Stuot <>tudy 

C 7 Direct Student Latwratory Experience 

C8 Direct Students in Applying Problem Scxving Techn*quos 

C9 Employ the Pro)ect Method 

C 10 Introduce a Lesson 

C 11 Summanze a Lesson 

C 12 Employ Oral Questioning Techmquec 

C 13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C 14 Provide instruction lor Slower and More Capable Learnt 

C 15 Present an Illustrated Talk 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative SKiII 

C 17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-l8 Individualize Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C20 Use Subject Matter Exports to Present lnformatior> 

C'2l Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Inlormation with Models Real Objects and Flannel Boards 

C23 Present Inlormation with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C24 Present Inlormation with Filmstnps and Slides 

C25 Present Inlormation with Films 

C 26 Present Inlormation with Audio Recordings 

C 27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C 28 Employ Programmed instruction 

C 29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

0 1 Establish S'udent Performance Criteria 

D2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 

0 3 Assess Student Performance Altitudes 

0 4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

DS Delermino Student Grades 

D6 Evaluate Your Instructional Ettoctiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

6 1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 

6 2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E 3 Arrange for Improvement ol Your Vocational Facilities 

E 4 Mamlam a Filing System 

E 5 Provide for Student Safety 

E 6 ProvKlo for fhe First Aid Needs of Students 

E 7 Assist Students m Developing Self Discipline 

E 8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

F S Manage the Vocational LatXKatory 

E 10 Ccmbat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

F 1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data -Collection Techniques 

F 2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F 3 'Jse Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F 5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G-1 Develop a Schoo^Commur^ity Reiatorts Plan for Your Vocatiorwl Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocatwnat Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Voca;k)nal Program 

G-4 prepare Displays to Prorrwte Your Vocational Program 

G'5 Prepare nows Retoases and Articles Cor>cem»og Yoor Vocatwal Program 

G-6 Arrange for Televaion and Radio Presentations 

Concemmg Your Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G*8 Work with Members <rf the Community 
G-9 Work wrth State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Category H: VocatloruM Student Organization 
H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning 

Vocatlon^J student Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Vocations Student Organization 

Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
H-4 Assist vocational Student Organization Members m Developing and 

Finanang a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-S Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 
H-6 Guide Participation in vocational Student Organization Contests 
Category I: ProfMslonal Rola and Otvtlopmant 
t-1 Keep Up-io^te Professionalfy 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
^3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
I ' Serve the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide L^)oratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
I 7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
I 8 Supervise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 
J I Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative vocational Program 
J 2 Manage the Attendance Transfers and Terminations of Co-op Students 
J 3 Enroll Students m Your Co-op Program 
J 4 Secure Training Stations for Your Coop Program 
J 5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 
J 6 Develop the Training Abilitv of On-the>Job Instructors 
J 7 Coordinate On-the-job Instruction 
J 8 Evaluate CoK>p Students' On-the>Job Performance 
J 9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
J 10 Supervise an Employer Employee Aopreciation Event 
Category K: Implementing Competency *Based Education (CBE) 
K 1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 
K 2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 
K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 
K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 
K-S Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 
K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 
Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 
I 1 Prepare Yourself to f«erve Exceptional Sttdents 
I 2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 
L 3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L 4 Provide Appropriate Instructional Materials for Exceptional Students 

L 5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L 6 Prom<He Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L 7 Use Instructional TechnKjoos lo Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L 8 Improve Your Communication Skills 

L 9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L 10 Cn jnsel Exceptional Students with Personal Social Problems 

L 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students in Developing Career Planning Skills 

L 12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Employability 

L 13 promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M 1 Assist Students tn Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M 2 Assist Students in Developing Technical Read«ng Skills 

M 3 Assist Students m Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 Assist Students m improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M 5 Assist Students m Improving Their Math Skills 

M 6 Assist Students in Improving Their Survival Skills 

Category N: Teaching Adults 

N 1 Prepare to Work with Adult Learners 

N 2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N 3 Determine Individual Training Needs 

N-4 Plan Instruction for Adults 

N 5 Manage the Adult Instructional Process 

N 6 Evaluate the Performance of Adults 
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